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Is one v. ant a place for all their center found, 

Hung to the goddefs, and coher'd around ; 

Not clofer, orb in orb conglob’d, arc feen 

The buzzing bees about their tlulky queen. Pope's Dmciad. 

2. 1 o be well connected; to follow regularly in the order of 
dticourfe. 

2- I o luit ; to fit ; to be fitted to. 

Mad time coher’d with place, or place with wilhing. Shakef. 

a. To agree. a J 

Cohe rence. ? , r , . T . _ 

Coherency. ] L cobeerentia, Latin ] 

1. 1 hat ftatc of bodies in which their parts are joined toge- 

ther, from what caufc foever it proceeds, fo that they re- 
iilt divulfion and reparation ; nor can be feparated by the fame 
force by which they might be fimply moved, or being. only 
laid upon one another, might be parted again. Quincy. 

The weight or prefl'ure of the air will not explain, nor can 
be a caufc of the coherence of the particles of air thcmfelves. 

nr . . Locke. 

Matter is either fluid or folid ; words that may comprehend 

the middle degrees between extreme fixedrtefs and coherency , 
and the moll rapid inteftine motion. Bentleys Sermons. 

2. Connection; dependency; the relation of parts or things one 
to another. 

it (hall be no trouble to find each controvcrfy’s refting 
place, and the coherence it hath with things, either on which 
it dependeth, or which depend on it. Hooker , Preface. 

Why between fermons and faith fhould there be ordinarily 
that coherence , which caufes have with their ufual effedls ? Hooker. 

3. 'I he texture of a dilcourfe, by which one part follows another 
regularly and naturally. 

4. Confiftency in reafoning, or relating, fo that one part of the 
difeourfe does not dellroy or contradict the reft. 

Coherence of difeourfe, and a diredt tendency of all the parts 
of it to the argument in hand, are mod eminently to be found 
in him. Lode’s Preface to St. Paul's Epijlles. 

Cohe'rent. ad), [coharens, Latin.] 

1. Sticking together, fo as to refill feparation. 

By coagulating and diluting, that is, making their parts 
more or lefs cote ■ cut. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Where all muft full, or not coherent be ; 

And all that rifes, rife in due degree. Pope's EJfay on Man. 

2. Suitable to fomething elfe; regularly adapted. 

Inftrudt my daughter, 

That time and place, with this deceit fo lawful, 

May prove coherent. Shakefp. Ail’s well that ends well. 

3. Confiftent ; not contradictory to itfelf. 

A coherent thinker, and a ftridt reafoncr, is not to be made 
at once by a fet of rules. Watts' s Logick. 

Cohesion, n f [from cohere.] 

1. The act of (ticking together. 
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Hard particles, heaped together, touch in a few points, and 
mult be fcparable by lefs force than breaks a folid particle, 
whofc parts touch in all the fpace between them, without any 
pores or intcrllices to weaken their cohefton. Newton's Opt. 

Solids and fluids differ in the degree of cohefton , which, 
being incrcafed, turns a fluid into a folid. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

2. The Hate of union or infeparability. 

What caufe of their coheft n can you find ? 

What props fupport, what chains the fabrick bind. Blackm. 

3. Connection ; dependence. 

in their tender t ears, ideas that have no natural cohefton , 
come to be united in their heads. Locke. 

Cohe'sive. adj. [from cohere.] That has the power of flick- 
ing to another, and of refilling feparation. 

Cohe'siveness. n.f [from cohefrve.] The quality of being 
cohefive ; the quality of refilling feparation. 

To Cohi'bi r. v. a. [ cohibco , Lat.] i orellratn; to hinder. Did. 

To CO'HOBATE. v. a. To pour the diftilled liquor upon 
the remaining matter, and diftill it again. 

The juices of an animal body are, as it were, cohobated , 
being excreted and admitted again into the blood with the 
trefti aliment. Arbuthm t on Aliments. 

CoHOBA'tioN. n.f. [from cohobatc] A returning any diftilled 
liquor again upon what it was drawn from, or upon frclh in- 
gredients of the fame kind, to have it die more impregnated 
with their virtues. J-buincy. 

Lohobation is the pouring the liquor diftilled from any thing 
back upon the remaining matter, and dillilling it again. Lode. 

This oil, dulcified by cohobation with an aromatized (pint, 
is of ufe to rcllorc the digeftive faculty. Greta's Mujaum. 

Co'HoRT. n.f. [ cohors , Latin.] . . 

1. A troop of foldiers in the Roman armies, containing about 

five hundred foot. . , 

The Romans levied as many cohorts , companies, and en- 
figns from hence as from any of their provinces. Canu in. 

2 . In poetical language, a body ot warriours. , 

Th’ arch-angelic pow’r prepar d 

For fwift defeent ; with him the cohot t bright 

Of watchful cherubim. Milton s Paradife Lqjl, b.X 1. .127. 

Here Churchill, not fo prompt 
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1 o \ aunt as light, his hardy cohorts join’d 
With Eugene. J Philips's Bhnlseim 

Cohort a r ion . n.f. [, cohortatio , Latin.] Encouragement by 
words; incitement. a J 

C( r )rf : V' French, from cofca, for cucufa, low 

Latm.j Ihe head-drefs; a lady’s cap; the ferieanT, 
cup. J 

Ihe judges of the four circuits in Wales, although they 
arc not of the firft magnitude, nor need be of the decree of 
the «;/, yet are they conliderable. Bac n's Advice to fiitiers 
No lefs a man than a brother of the coif began his fuit be- 
fore he had been a twelvemonth at the Temple. Addif. Spec 7 

Coifed, adj. [from coif] W earing a coif. 

Co'iffure. n.f. [coejfure, French.] Head-drefs. 

J am highly pleafed with the coiffure now in falhion, and 
think it Ihews the good fenfe of the valuable part of the fex. 

Addi fon's Sped at or, N“. qS. 

Coicne. n. f. [An Irilh term, as it feems.] 

I itz 7 homas of Defmond began that extortion of ccigne 
and livery, and pay ; that is, he and his army took horfe- 
meat and man’s-meat, and money, at pleafure. Davies on Irtl. 
COIGNE. n. f. [French.] 

1 . A corner. 

2. A wooden wedge ufed by printers. 

To COIL. v. a. [cueillir, French.] To gather into a narrow 
compafs; as to coil a rope, to wind it in a ring 

f he lurking particles of air fo expanding thcmfelves, -muft 
ncceffarily plump out the fides of the bladder, and fo keep 
them turgid, until the prefl'ure of the air, that at firft coiled 
them, be re-admitted to do the fame thing again. Boyle. 

Coil. n.f. [kolleren, Germ.] 

1. I umult ; turmoil; buftlc; ftir; hurry; confufion. 

Who was fo firm, fo conftant, that this coil 
Would not infedt his reafon. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

You, miftrefs, all this coil is ’long of you. Shakefpeare. 

In that fleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have Ihufflcd off this mortal coil, 

Muft give 11s paufe. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

2. A rope wound into a ring. 

Coin. n.f. [coig/te, French.] A corner; any thing Handing out 
angularly; a fquare brick cut diagonally; called often quoin, 
or quine. 

No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

See you yond’ coin o' th’ capitol, yond’ corner Hone ? Shakef. 

COIN. n.f. [by fomc imagined to come from caucus, a wedge, 
bccaufc metal is cut in wedges to be coined.] 

1 . Money ftamped with a legal impreflion. 

He gave Dametas a goodfum of gold in ready coin, which 
Menalcas had bequeathed. Sidney, b. i. 

You have made 

Your holy hat be ftamp’d on the king’s coin. Shak. H. VIII. 
I cannot tell how the poets will fucceed in the explication 
of coins, to which they arc generally very great ftrangers. Add)'. 

She now contrails her vail defign, 

And all her triumphs Ihrink into a coin. Pope. 

2. Payment of any kind. 

The lofs of prelent advantage to fielh and blood, is repaid 
in a nobler coin. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

To Coin. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mint or (lamp metals for money. 

They cannot touch me for coining : I am the king himfeif. 

Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 
They never put in pradlice a thing fo neccflary as coined 
money is. Peacham of Antiquities. 

Tenants cannot coin rent juft at quarter-day, but muft ga- 
ther it by degrees. Locke. 

Can we be fure that this medal was really coined by an arti- 
ficer, or is but a produdt of the foil from whence it was 
taken . Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To make or forge any thing, in an ill fenfe. 

My lungs 

Coin words ’till their decay, againft thofe mealies, 

Which we difdain fhould tetter us. Shakefp. Ccritlanus. 

Never coin a formal lyc on’t, 

To make the knight’ o’ercome the giant. Hudibras , p i- 

Thofe motives induced Virgil to coin his fable. Dryden. 

Some talc, fome new pretence, he daily coin’d. 

To footh his filler, and delude her mind. Dr yd. birg. / En . 
A term is coined to make the conveyance cafy. Altabwy. 

Co'inage. n.f. [from coin.] 

1 . The act or pradlice of coining money. . 

The care of the coinage was committed to the inferior ma- 
giftrates ; and I don’t find that they had a publick tri.i as 
we folemniy pradtife in this country. AibutmJ. 

2. Coin ; money ; damped and legitimated metal. 

This is conceived to be a coinage of fome Jews, in ucn 
lion of Chriftians, who firft began that portrait. known. 

3. The charges of coining money. 

4. Forgery; invention. 


'This is the verv coinage of your brain ; 


This 
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Thi* boJM creation ectocy 

Is very cunning in. Jt 

To CO IN CI'OE. v.n. [coinado, Latin.] 

1 To fall upon the fame point ; to meet in the fame point. 

If the equator and ecliptick had coincided, it would have 

•>* ”"“ i re,oiu ““ 01 ,hc ' ct,r 

2. To concur ; to be confident with. . 

The rules of right judgment, and of good ratiocination, 

often coincide with each other . atts s o^n. • 

Coincidence, n.f [from coincide.] 

1. The Hate of feveral bodies, or lines, falling upon the fame 

P °An univerfal equilibrium, arifmg from the coincidence of in- 
finite centers, can never be naturally acquired. Bentleys l ei m. 

2. Concurrence; confiftency; tendency ol many things to the 

fame end. . . . . , 

The very concurrence and coincidence of fo many evidences 
that contribute to the proof, carries with it a great weight. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

3-. It is followed by with. 

The coincidence of the planes of this rotation with one 
another, and with the plane of the ecliptick, is very near the 
truth Cheyne’s Phil. Pi in. 

Coi'nc Ioent. adj. [from coincide.] 

j. Falling upon the fame point. 

Thefe circ’es I viewed through a prifm ; and as I went from 
them, they came nearer and nearer together, and at length 
became coincident. htewt. Opt. 

2. Concurrent ; confiftent ; equivalent ; tantamount. 

Chrifti.inity teaches nothing but what is pcrfedtly fuitable 
to and cm r.-i-J.-nt with the ruling principles ol a virtuous and 
well inclined man. _ South’s Sermons. 

Thefe words of our apoftle arc exadlly coincident with that 
controverted pallage in his difcouifc to the Athenians. Bentley. 

Co indication, n.f. [from con and iidico, Latin.] Many 
fymptoms, betokening the fame caufe. 

Co iner, n.f. [from coin.] 

1 . A maker of money ; a mintcr ; a Hamper of coin. 

My father was I know not where 
When I was llampt : fome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

It is cafy to find defigns that never entered into the thoughts 
of the fculptor or the coiner Addifon on ancient Medals. 

There are only two patents referred to, both lefs advan- 
tageous to the coiner than this of Wood. Swift. 

2. A counterfeiter of the king’s llamp ; a maker of baft money. 

3. A11 inventor. 

Dionyfius, a Greek coiner of etymologies, is commended 
by Athenasus. Camden's Remains. 

To Cojo'in. v. n. [conjungo, Lat.] To join with another in 
tile lame office. 

Thou may’ll cojoin with fomething, and thou doll. 

And that beyond commiffion. Shakefp. Twelfth Night, 

Co'istril. n.f. A coward cock; a runaway. 

He’s a coward and a coijlril, that will not drink to my 
niece. Shalefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Coir. f. [kote, a die, Dutch.] A tiling thrown at a certain 
mark. See(^uoiT. 

The time they wear out at colts , kayles, or the like idle 
exercifes. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Coi'tion. n.f. [emtio, Latin.] 

1. Copulation ; the adt of generation. 

1 cannot but admire that philofophers fhould imagine frogs 
to fall from the clouds, confidering how openly they adl their 
coition , produce fpawn, tadpoles and frogs. Ray on Creation 
He is not made productive of his kind, but by coition with 
a female. Grew’s Cofmol. b. i. f. 25. 

2. 1 he act by which two bodies come together. 

By Gilbertus this motion is termed coition , not made by any 
faculty attractive of one, but a fyndrome and concourfe of 
eac h. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 3. 

Coke, n.f [Perhaps from coquo, Skinner.] Fewcl made by 
burning pit-coal under earth, and quenching the cinders; as 
charcoal is made with wood. It is frequently ufed in drying 

Co'lander. n.f [cclo, to drain, Lat.] A fieve either of hair, 
twigs or metal, through which a mixture to be feparated is 
poured, and which retains the thicker parts. 

Take a thick woven ofiar colander , 

Through which the prefled wines are llrained clear. May 
All the vifeera of the body are but as fo many colanders to 
leparatc feverai juices from the blood. Ray on the Creation. 

I he brains from nofe and mouth, and either ear, 

Came iffuing forth, as through a colander 
i he curdled milk. 

n.f [from colo, Lat.] 


Cola'tion. 
draining. 

Co l a,ture. n. f [from colo , Latin.] 
*■ art ot draining; filtration. 

2. 1 he matter llrained. 

Vo 1 .. I. 
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Co'lbertine. n.f A kind of lace worn by women. 

Go, hang out an old frifoneer gorget, with a > ard 
low colbertine again. Congreve’s Way of the World. 

Co'lcothar. n.f. A term in chymillry. , 

Coleothar is thcdrylubftar.ee which remains alter dilti . - 
tion, but commonly meant of the caput mortuum of vitriol. 

Coleothar, or vitriol burnt, thougli unto a rednefi, conuin- 
ing the fixed fait, will make good ink. L'r.wn’s l utg. Lrroitrs. 

COLD. adj. [colb, Saxon; halt, German.] 

1. Not hot; not warm; gelid; without warmth; without 

'The diet in the Hate of manhood ought to be folid ; anti 
their chief drink water cold, becaufe in luch a Late it has its 
own natural fpirit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Chill; lhivering; having fenfe of cold. 

O noble Englilh, that could entertain. 

With half their force, the full power of France; 

And let another half Hand laughing by. 

All out of work, and c Id lor action. Shakef. Elenry V. 
Having cold qualities ; not volatile ; not acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the 
fun than the hot herbs ; as a edd hand will looncr find a littL- 


2. 


warmth than an hot. 


Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, 


Unaffected; frigid; with' Hit paflion ; without zeal ; without 
concern ; unaiftive ; unconcerned. 

There fprung up one kind of men, with whofe zeal and 
forwardnefs the reft being compared, were thought to be mar- 
vellous cold and dull. Hooker , Preface , f. L 

Infinite Ihall be made cold in religion, by your example, 
that never were huit by reading books, f ham’s Schoo/majier. 

Temp’rately proceed to what you would 

Thus violently redrefs. Sir, thefe cold ways. 

That l'eem like prudent helps, are very poilonous. Shakefp. 

New da.ed letters thefe, 

Their cold intent; tenour and fubftance thus ; 

Here doth he wilh his perfon, and his power. 

The which he could not levy. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

We fhould not, when the blood was c Id, have threatned 
Our prifoners with the fword. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
To fee a world in flames, and an hod of angels in the 
clouds, one muft be much of a Hoick to be a cold and uncon- 
cerned fpedtator. Burnet’s Preface to the Theory of the Earth. 
No drum or trumpet needs 
T’ infpire the coward, or to warm the cold. 

His voice, his foie appearance, makes them bold. Dryden. 

O, thou haft touch’d me with thy facred theme, 

And my cold heart is kindled at thy flame. Rowe. 

A man muft be of a very cold or degenerate temper, whole 
heart doth not burn within him in the midft of praife and ado- 
ration. Addifon s Freeholder, N 1 * 49. 

5. Unaffedting ; unable to move the pallions. 

T he rabble are pleafed at the firft entry of a difguife ; but 
the jell grows cold even with them too, when it conies on in 
a fecond Icene. Addifon s Remarks on Italy 

6. Referved ; coy ; not affectionate ; not cordial ; not friendly. 

Let his knights have colder looks 
Among you. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

I he commiflioners grew more referved and colder towards 
eac ^ other. Clarendon, b. viii. 

7. Chalte. 

You may 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty, 

And yet feem cold, the time you may fo hoodwink : 

Me ve willing dames enough. Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 

8. Not welcome; not received with kindnefs or warmth of 
affedlion. 

My mailer’s fuit will be but cold. 

Since (he refpcAs my miftrefs* love. Sh. Two Gent, of Verona. 

9. Not hally ; not violent. 

10. Not aftcdling the feent ftrongly. 

She made it good 

At the hedge corner, in the coldejl fault. Shakefpeare. 

. Not having the feent ftrongly affedted. 

Smell this bufinefs with a fenfe as cold 
As is a dead man’s nofe. Shakejpeare's Winter’s Tale 

n.f [from. the adjedlive.] 


1 1 


Cold. 


1. 


Dryden. 

The art of filtering or 


I he caufe of the fenfacion of cold ; the privation of heat - 
the hgormck power. 

Fair lined flippers for the cold. Shakefpeare 

Heat and cold, are nature’s two hands, whereby Ihe chiefly 
worketh : and heat we have in readinefs, in rcfpedl of the fire • 
but for cold we mult Hay ’till it cometh, or feck it in deep 
caves, or high mountains; and when all is done, we cannot 

obtam ,t many great degree. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, S- 6o 
2. rhefenfation ol coid; coldnefs; chiinefs. 9 ‘ 

When the faw her lord prepar’d to part, 

A deadiy cold ran fliiv’ring to her heart. Dvdnts Fab!-, 
3 A 

A whorfon cold, fir; a cough. Shekel i. Henry IV p , 

4 * • Lc; 
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